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ABSTRACT 

. Descriptions of seven diverse bilingual education 

programs focus on instructional practices that have contributed to 
tiie^programs effectiveness as measured by exceptional student 

trained observers* perceptions of instructional quality, 
S«2 iiL? professional staff and parents. The program settings 

SfiJifS?- ^^^^V; ® agricultural community in 

California with carefully proportioned bilingual education from 

«lS2®fP'i®?z!**'^**?^'L®*?*'^'* a year-round coamiunity school 

near the Calif ornia/Hexico border with two-teacher team-taught 

through sixth grade; (3) a barrio school in a 
large California city, where the program encompasses the entire 
scbool; (4) a northern plains Indian reservation, with a prooram 
focusing on the written form of the native Indian language; (5) a 
?™"!?;L?*'r2?^ * northeast city, serving a population speaking 30 
iS^fSSLiSJ ? i*f9® 2'^''****} » history ot both sliccessful 

f *^f®*®!5?^ bilingual education programs, this one serving 
kindergarten through high school with separation of language groups; 
and (7) a California city school having both inraersion and bilingual 
programs. Effective instructional features found in the 58 classrooms 
studied that are shared by bilingual and monolingual education 
programs alike and features unique to bilingual instruction are 
outlined and discussed. (MSE) 
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EFFECTIVE INSTRl^TIQNI^ PRACTICES IN BILXhSUAL EDUIATION 



At a tiise Mhcn so much of American education is hotaoganized and 
standardized, despite the treoendously rich variety of American 
camnunities and the faai lies Mho live in them, bilingual education 
prograns are the exception. They have so far escaped the pressures 
toward standardization, and varied programs are alive and well. Brief 
descriptions of seven prc^rans can exeo^lify this dj^versity. All 
seven are "effective" prograes, where the criterion of effectiveness is 
significantly higher academic achievement than in other schcxals for 
similar children, trained observers' perceptions of the quality of 
instruction, and/or the pride of professional staff and parents.* 



^ -.. ^^f"^ A *° « s««ll, rural, agricultural coeeunity in 

•peaking childr«t as well as 
limited English speaking childrm in a bilingual strand from 

tl!J2TS*^!IIi^'^^?V**??*I: Proportiw. of instructional 

c&me in^anish ^d English changes in a carefully planned wav 
across the gradesi ^ 

Kindergartens Spanish and English each SOX 

by 3rd grades English 60X 

gradess all English, except for maintaining 
.^^ Danish liter^y devel cement 

Literacy i« taught first in Spanish. Both English as a second 

f?22^;*2^H!^^^''* • language (sa.) are taught 

(thcwgh the latter not as successfully). A 6p«:ial education 

^wfcS"! ^^^^ speaker- group that meets 

^\ produced a Spanish language play that will be 

beJ^SuS^^!"^":;*' instructional use. A ;e5«=tful ^SJatriiih?; 
between students and staff psromates both the primary and 
intermediate schools, and task engagement is high. The bilinau^.! 
program and the multicultural social studies prLram 
th^rifSJ* '='"«^?*^«* «ignif icantly high«^ achievement 

r*.**^\C"r'* commui,itiea, and also with unusually 
harmonicHis inter-ethnic relationships within the community. 



C«li#SS^^J • V«r-round continity school in a toNn nsar tbi 
instill, TTU'^Jtr-*''^*^ P~ °* «h«r?Mchw'^}y 

acM«v«»„t are high. It is an »f*Bcti«i urban biUnoual school. 
Bct^ppl i; Is in tha haart of the Spanish snoakinn k»..<- 4_ - 
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All children learn in both English and Spanish thrcMJighout the 
school, and the two languages are considered by everyone as two 
••ays of coamunicating that are equally useful and valued. The 
curriculua emphasizes reading, language arts and oath, with an 
SKpansim of the social studies being planned. To avoid 
curricular reductionise, a basic skills continuum is enriched by 

language experience" activities, evidenced by the wealth of 
children's writing in both languages on the wall — for exanple, 
exceptionally well-written Spanish coo^ositicms about a trip to se^ 
the migrating whales. 

^bSSL- & is on an Indian reservation at the edge of the 
northern plains. The local Indian language is a living language, 
and the focus of the program is m the development of its written 
form. The bilingual program builds on 12 years of nark to 
standardize the c^thc^aphy and devel^ curriculum materials. The 
teaching staff is half Anglo and half Ic^al Indian, and local 
Indian aides are present part of each day in the classrooms of the 
monolingual Anglo teachers. 

Kinder gar tt?n-3rd grade e English is the main language of 

instruction, with the native language used when necessary to 

clarify concepts or directicms. 
4-6th gradess Riagular lessons are added in reading Cbut not 

writing) the Indian language. 
Pul lout instruction is kept to a minionim to maintain the classroom 
teacher's control of the curriculum, and any special help in 
English to individuals or small groins is closely tied to the 
subjectmatter of the regular c laser exam lessons. Since the advent of 
the present principal 11 years ago, achievement levels have climbed 
so that now 7SX of the children are «<t or above the national norms 
in English reading, ffath scores are lower, and the teachers and 
aides have in-service workshops in teaching math in both English 
and the Indian language. The coaHiiunlty is v«-y proud of the school 
and the achievement of its children. 

School E is in a suburban metropolitan area in a 
northeastern state. A pre-World War II Caucasian ii»J«rity and Black 
mincn-ity has been augmented by immigrants frMi Korea, Latin America 
and Southeast Asia. By ncM, 30 languages are spoken in the 
district. The school staff is largely l^glo, but Black., Hispanic 
and Korean teachers are increasing. Two of the district elementary 
schools have only pullout programs because the number of speak^s 
of any language is less thm 20. At each of these schmals, a 
fulltime resource teacher and a full-time aide, highly literate in 
both Danish and English, work with the Spanish speaking children 

in small groups on curriculum carefully coordtnat«i with Xhm. 

classroom teache r. F or nx a mole^ a mmLH ifi ccm conducted in 
BxcBXient Spanish ends with a review of the central terms in 
English. Ctudents n^a speak other languages receive additional help 
in the content areas in which vocabulary and ccmcept development is 
stressed. faSien two or more students speak the same foreign 
language, they are encouraged to help each other. The third 
district schmil is a cluster school for Danish, K«^ean and 
Southeast Asian students. Literacy classes that bring children 
together from several homerooms are held in Koiean and Spanish 



through the Jr. and Sr. high schools, but the lack oi teachers has 
limited the use of other languages. The success of the first 
bilingual progran, Korean, and the high achieveaent of its students 
formed a base fw positive attitudes toward the Spanish program in 
the coiBsunlty as a idiole. 

<^ 

Ssh^LS. in a large city n^era an unsuccessful bilingual 
progr^ for Rem (Sypsyl children a decade ago Mas folloMed by 
successful prograes In Evanish (no Imger needed) and Korean, and 
now by diverse immigrants from Southeast Asia. The Korean program 
is a complete bi literacy prc^am frao Kindergartm thrmigh high 
school, Mlth strict separation of the languages ^served. Fw- the 
children from ^lutheast Asian language groups, a Mide variety of 
instructional approaches, many on a pullout basis, is required by 
differing numbers of students, their different language 
proficiencies in English and their first language, and the 
availability of qualified teachers and aides. Small pullout classes 
have three instructional goals: systematic English development, 
teaching life vocabulary in English, and assistance with the 
vocabulary of the regular curriculum. Frequent consultations 
between the ESL and classrocMi teachers is considered by everyone to 
be a very strong aspect of the program. The experiences of the 
Southeast Asian children — in refugee camps and many relocations — 
mafce adjustment to schoot difficult. But the school is trying hard 
and, as with School E, the success of the Korean program has 
created a positive community attitude toward bilingual education. 

PcHop^ P, in a large California city, has a fl»del 
demonstration project in tms-way bilingual education. 60Z of the 
students m^m limited English Danish speakers, and 40% are fluent 
English speakerr from either Hispanic or Anglo families. Instruction 
and class activities at the primary level f preschool through grade 
3) are in Danish, except for a 20-60 minute period for English, 
depending on grade level. In grades 4-6, instructional time in the 
t*m languages reaches a balance, as uhcmn in the three schedules 
below. Strict separation of the languages is i^served, with 
different teachers teaching in Danish and English. The program is 
thus simultaneously a Danish imamrsion prc^ram for English 
speakers (modeled on the successful French immersion progrjims for 
English speakers in Canada) and a full bilingual program for 
Spanish speakers. During both Spanish and English times of the day, 
students i^ose primary language is being used as the medium of 
instructim serve as native peer models for the rest of the class. 
Participation in the program is voluntary because the pattern of 
language instruction requires a 1 ong-term commitment, and program 
evaluations have consistently indicated excellent success. 
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As thsBs examples oake clear, principled variation in the instructional 
functions and allotment cf time in students' first and second language 
depends on the functions sstvcnI by the non-English languages in the 
coanunity, the availability of ««-itten teMts and qualified teachers in 
those languages* the ccMnposition of student groups Nith respect to 
language proficiency, and — moat iiaportant of all — the language goals of 
each particular program. 

Biven this diversity at the level of effective bilingual programs, 
are there any commonalities in the organization and content of 
effective classroom instruction? The most systematic attempt to ansMer 
that question comes from the Significant Bilingual Instructional 
Features Study CSBIF>.» The M classrooms obswvad in this study 
CMS from six sites and include a variety of non--Engli^ languages. 
All ¥mrm considered "effective" on two criterias first, they mere 
nominated by maaharm of four constituencies — teachers, other school 
personnel, students and parentsg second, the teaching bahaviors 
produced rates of "academic learning time" («_TI — a meA^swe of student 
engagement on academic tasks — as high or higher than r^orted in other 
effective teaching research. Since the SBIF study is the most 
extensive study of effective instructional practices, its findings Mill 
be used as the organizing framework for this review, and findings from 
other research Mill be incorpcvated into conmnts on the SBIF results. 

The SBIF findings can be divided into two partes instructional 
features common to bilingual and monolingual educationi and 
instructional features unique to bilingual education. Fc»- each part, I 
Mill first quote from the SBIF findings and then add comments from 
other sources. 
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Shared Instructional Features 
The first two instructional features identified in the ^ Effective 
daserooas pertain to the cammi cation and organization of 
instructions 



Successful teachers of LEP (lieited English proficient) 
students specify task outcomes and what students nust do 
to accomplish tasks competently. In addition, they 
coeounicate <al high expectatic^s for LEP students in terns of 
learning, and (b> a sense of efficacy in terns of their own 
ability to teach. 

Successful teachers of LEP students, like effective 
teachers generally, eKhi bit use of "active teaching" ^ 
behaviors itfiich have been found to be related to increased 
student performance on academic tests of achi«vefl»nt in 
reading and mathematics including Ca) cmauni eating clearly 
•ihen giving directimis, specifying tasks, and presenting rimi 
inf orsation; (b) c^taining and maintaining students' 
engagement in instructional tasks by pacing instruction 
appropriately, promoting involvemmt, and coimauni eating their 
expectations for students' success in completing instructional 
tasks; <c> monitoring students' progress; and <d) providing 
immediate feedback whenever required regarding the students' 
success. 



At first thought, these seem unexceptional instructional practices. 
m\Mt these nominated teachers are doing is what all gTOd teachers nKist 
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do. If roaBAuranca is naoded that good bilingual taachers ara first 
and fcaroAost gacKl tnachars, tha SBIF study provides that raassuranco. 

But a oora datailed pictiM-e of instruction in thM« classrooos 
muggosts liaitations to the available picture of effective teaching. 
Consider the follOMing ecsre detailed descriptions of the organization 
of instruction in SBIF classrooasi 

Students ««ere instructed as a single grmip for slightly imire 
than half of the school day. An additional 46X of the school 
day ftMtf spent in grouped instructimi. Individualized 
instructim Mas v«^y rare. 

The nost coaapi activity substructure across all classes 
involved «oro than tMO thirds of the etudmts Morking directly 
with the teacher in a recitation-like activity. 

Students Marked on instructional tasks indepwidently for over 
90 % of the average school day. That is, students were 
required to CMperate Mith other students or to Mork in teaos 
very infrequently. 

When students worked on instructional tasks tihich involved 
the creation of a product, the foro and cmtent of the product 
Mas prescribed by the teacher over 90% of the tiise. 

Qno can take exception to this description of effective practices 
on principled grounds as does Jc^n Soodlad, author of the only recent 
"report on schoois- that includes SKtensive ohssrvations in elementary 
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school B. His articles in the Kappan , previeMing his more recent 
bcKik,* express str«ig criticisn that "students rarely planned or 
initiated anything, read csr Mrota anything of soos lengtH, or created 
their o«m products. They scarcely ever spmilated on eaanings, and 
isost of the time they worked alcme**. Soodlad's obserVatims in more, 
than 1000 classroons eatch SBIF observations in SB, bat he does not 
call Mhat he found "significant instructional practices" in any 
positive sense. 

Wy interpretation of * lis contrast in interpretations is 
that one kind of classrcxia c^ganisatim has been roAnforcad by 
dieseai nation of research on "effective teaching**, es||pcially the 
research on acadeaic learning tiee,^ and that the result is i^at the 
SBIF study found. Bilingual educaticm is, in this sense, sharing free 
the linitations as well as the benefits of that research. It has 
proeoted a single isodel of effective teachings keeping children engaged 
in academic tasks in a very lieited set of organizational 
arrangements — primaril^y larga^roup lesscms or solitary tttvk oh 
group-assigned tasks. Teachers »i^o keep children engaged in different 
activity structures — with more individualized and self-selected 
reading and writing, and b^b small grmip discussions and collaborative 
work — rarely appear in our research. The possibility of such 
alternatives in bilingual as well as miolingual classrooms should not 
be foreclosed' by the dissemination of a single model, no matter how 
frequently encountered in classrooms noainated as effective acccn^din^i 
to prevailing notions of effectiveness that the academic learning time 
research has helped to create. 

Several related problems can be identified. C^e is the supposedly 
neutral concept of -task." To advocate "time on task" says nothing- 
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about Miat tasks cnildrsn should spend time on in school . 
Uifortunataly, because of the poMor of standardized tests In Aaerlcan 
education today, the tasks children are assigned are those oiost like 
itero on the tests. Moroan Frederiksen, a senior researcher at the 
Educational Testing Service, writes of the "real test bias"i the 
influence of tests on teaching and learningi 

If educational tests fail to represent the spectruai of 
knoMlsdga and skills that ought to be taught, they ouy 
intrcJuce bias against teaching ii^ortAnt skills that are not 
measured. Z^y tfimn of the increasing influence of standardized 
tests in educating, such bias may be si^stantial.... 

iisproveeent in basic skills is of course ouch to be desired, 
at;*! the use of tests to achieve that outcoee is not to be 
condeomed. My concern, hoMever, is that reliance on objective 
tests to provide evidence of improvesMnt say have contributed 
to a bias in education that decreases effort to teach other 
ieportant abilities that are difficult to eeasure with 
eultiple-choice tests. A recent NAEP C National Assessment of 
Educational Progress 3 report suggests that there is such a 
bias. 

The l«ffiP report shows that over the past decade perf oriaance 
o" itees eeasuring "basic skills" is not declining, but there 
has bfi«n a d«:reasa m items that reflmit tKxrm cm^lex skills. 
...Th^e ar-e, of course, many possible causes of the changes 
in perfc^mance on the NAEP tests, but the possibility must be 
considered that the mandated use of minimum competency tests, 
Cand other stmndardized achievement tests3 which use the 
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Aulti pie-choice -forAat almost oxclusivcly, may have 
diactsuraged the teaching of abilities that cannot easily be 
neasured Mith (mil ti pie-choice iteas.** 

SNK«ridv even the ccvici^t of acadranic learning time (M.T) itself 
must be implemented with caution. As defined in the SBIF study, ALT 
"eeasures the araount of tine a student is productively engaged in 
conpleting assigned tasks at a relatively high rate of accuracy." The 
problee is that tasks that elicit the m>st accurate responsi^ are not 
necessarily, or even probably, the east intellectually ioportant. Lom 
level questions about facts — in oral recitations xsr witten 
coeprehension exercisBs — are eore apt to be accurate than higher; level 
questions that demand inferences. Sieilarly, cra^Misitions are mors apt 
to contain errors than f ill-in-ths-blank Morkbook exercises 9 yet one 
Mill never learn to construct a coherent paragraph by coa^lating or 
even transforming sentences originally constructed by someone else. 

The danger of "reducti anise** — fractionating complex tasks into 
ccM^mmt parts that* no matter hoM imill practisflNf, can nev«r 
recwistitute the complex Mhole—iMs mmtimed in the dsscriptims of 
Schools B and C. It Applies to all educatim, not Just bilingual 
education, but it should be of special concern Mhere language 
learning is a significant educational goal. British researchers mho 
did a case study of one bilingual schml In the U.S. ccn^ents 

The transitional mandate grips the curriculum in «m 
educationally reductionist vice. It is not just that the 
acquisition of English language skills dominates the 
activities of teachers and pupils alike but that the 
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VBry definition and pursuit of thosa skills is constrainsd by 
narrcM intsrprstations of legislative intent. The result is a 
largely behaviorist pedagogy. - . tin which 3 language is divorced 
froe its cultural contexts of meaning and use, cof^onentised 
and taught as abstraction. This is arguably the most 
dif-ficult ftiay yet devised to proi^e litsra^by and the least 
responsive to the student 's cultural resources. 



A third problee in applying the ALT criteria to bilingual 
classroons concerns the role of error in language learning. Froe 
the 2-year old n^o says aiUfiS or feetses to older learners of both 
first and second languages, errors are indications of the pattern 
discovery eechanise that is at the hsart of our language learning 
capacity. The fact that some patterns turn out to have enceptions d 
not detract froe the temporary progress that they represent. As 
Paul St on says in her invited coeeentary on the SBIF f indingss 



The notion, coamn during the behavioral Midiolingual days, 
that errors sust be avoidsd in second lanfpia^ learning lest 
they bee one habits has long been superceded by the recognition 
that errors are inevitable byproducts of language learning, 
indicative of progress and learning strategies. Student 
accuracv rate as an aspect of M.T is not valid for the 
Prp^ffHff of language acquisition feo^hasis in the 
original)'^. 

Paul Stan goes on to suggest a distinction betMeen meents t^en a 
student error is directly part of the teaching point like the spelling 
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of plurals or using capital Inttars (whsn imamdiata feedback should bo 
given) and ocwnts Mhon orrra^s occur incidentally and do not interfere 
•iith cootmini cation fn^en they can be safely ignored). That is a very 
different instructional reconMiendation from placing a prsoiaiua on high 
accuracy at all timeB* and even selecting taBks->-in language arts or 
other content areas-^-*so that errors are lea^t likely to Kcur. 

Unique Instructional Features 
Instructional features unique to bilingual education include the 
use of tNO languages, special activities for teaching a second 
language, and instructional practices that take advant^e of 
students' cultural background. 

Use of Imo Languages 

According to 8BXF reports, averaged across the 58 classrooas in the 
SBXF study, English Mas used approxi stately 60% of the time, and LI or a 
co^ination of the tMo was used the rest of the tioie, Mith the X of 
English increasing with grade level. The third significant 
instructional feature Mas the particular May in which the two languages 
were often coodiineds 

Successful teachers for LEP students mediate Inrtruction for 
LEP students by the use of the students' native language (LI) 
and English tLZj for instruction, alternating between the two 
languages whenever necessary tc ensure clarity of instruction. 

That is, during instruction that was basically in English, teachers 
Miuld switch to LI to clarify meaning, usually just to an individual 
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Student or a small group. 

This use of two languages has been tBroed "instructional 
bilingualisa" by MacDonald et al. Mho found the same pattern in their 
observational study, and "code alternation" by Paul st on. Mare 
important than the name are distinctions betMeen this pattern and both 
"codesMitching" and "concurrent translation". Code seitching is a 
cooAon phenoeanon in ordinary conversatim betmn bi Unguals Mho share 
tMo or more languages. It differs from the SBIF instructional pattern, 
as Paulston points out, because "code sifitching does not reiterate but 
Merely continues the narrative," and the teachers do repeat. 
Concurrent translation is an artificially created teaching strategy in 
•ihich each and every sentence is spc^en first in one language and then 
translated into the other, often by another teacher or an aide. In the 
SBIF pattern , teachers translate spontaneously, but usually just to an 
individual child, and only when there is evidence of lack of 
coeprehensi on . 

Decisions about the instructional role for LI are aocmg the amt 
important decisions in bilingual education design. In reflecting on 
the pattern of code alternation, it is ic^ortant to in mind the 

«ost powerful theories about the educational significance of LI, and 
the best environments for the acquisition of L2 — the theories of 
James Cummins and Stephen Kr ashen, respect! vely." 

In programs designed on the basis of these ideas, there would be 
lessons taught entirely in Li and other lessons taught entirely in L2. 
A strict separation between the two would be observed, as in Schools B, 
F and 8. This is most easily achieved when the two sets of lessons are 
taught by different teachers, even in different classrooms fas in 
School 6). Unfortunately, such sustained use of LI and L2 is not 
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sttparatBd in SB IF rsports from the cm^i nation of languages that evon 
csccamional translatim proiluces. According to one 8BIF ressarchorv 
Higdalia Rcmro, "the use of ti*o languages in the obBorvscf classroaas 
ma» mora complex in form and function than the single pattern of 
periodic language alternation to clarify meanings to individual 
students that is reported in the SBIF docueants".* 

It is easy to see why concurrent translation was not found in the 
effective SBIF classroaes, and even hard to see i^y it ever becaee a 
suggested strategy for bilingual education in the first place. Subject 
matter learning is sla»»d down* because students get half as ouch 
content per unit of times and students don't have to work to cooprehend 
L2 because they can count on waiting to hear the same message in mors 
familar Mords. Fillmore comments tm one classroom in which concurrent 
translation Mas useds 

He have numerous video-record i^servations of the students 
(Hispanic and Anglo) in this classroom alternating being 
attentive and inattentive as the teachers switch betimsn 
languages in their lessons. During the times thm language 
they dim't understand is being spoken, the students simply 
stop listening. 



The same criticism has been made of the oars spontaneous and less 
frequent translation that SBIF found. &At the 8BZF findings were 
applauded by other bilingual educatim teachers to whom the study was 
reported. Thus there is a conflict of opinion between teachers 
and researchers an this pointii** 

Evaluation research studies continue to find that in the most 
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poM«^ful educaticmal snvironfomts far producing bilingualisa, both 
languages are used as the fMdiuM of instruct ion, but separata! v , *« 
It is thus i^pcn-tant to try to understand i*iy this separation is so 
hard for teachers to eaintain in practise. That it is hard to maintain 
is confirmed by an evaluation of four Itead Start bilingual curriculum 
model sfi 

Carrying out the language strategies suggested by the models 
kfas the aspect of programming most related to positive 
outcomes. It Mas at those sites Mhere the teachers most 
consistently folloMed the model's strategy for language 
practise that aiost significant differences bettwen 
Experimental and Comparison Head Start children Mere generally 
found. Teacher's using oKMfels rTC«^mding Imnguage s^aratim 
strategies encotmtered difficulties in maintaining the Mse of 
a single language during language smssims. 

Why is this so? In a diagram given on the next page, ftonwro suggests 
many influences on a teacher's language use. ^'^ Thrmt reasms dessrva 
special flmntiran. 

C^e reason say be inad«|uate prof icimcy in the language of 
instruction. Teaching in a language requires more than a tourist's 
knoMladge. Richness of vocabulary and cl«rity of e^pressicm are 
essential. When teachrrs are teaching in their am\ maker language and 
hit a communication barrier, the easiest recourse is to supplea»nt Nith 
a few Mords of their own Li. 

A second reason is that it is harder work both to plan and to 
teach a lesson completely in the students' L2, making it cosprehraisible 
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through pictures, graturos, predictable and consistent task structures, 
etc- Moreover, when talking to a group of students of eixed language 
proficiency levels, adjustment of vocabulary and syntax to the 
cottprehension level of the students becoees even iMsre cooiplicated, and 
pressures to help individual students Mithout losing the attention of 
the rest of the group may make a quick translation seem to be the most 
expeditious response. 

Finally, in programs where LI does not have a valued and secure 
substantive role as the sole medium of instruction during part of the 
school day, teachers may feel that using it even in a limited and 
occasicmal May helps to establish an identif icaticm and trusting 
relationship nith their students. ^ 

It Is important to understand the reasons for language al tarnation 
^•^•»» or others — in each particular came, not to- accept it as 
inevitable, but to knoM where to try to work for change. Then, a« 
Legarrmta-Harcaida suggest b»", occasional monitoring will be 
necessary to make sure that the jfesired language usm is b»ing 
maintained. This is especially true with respect to the use of 
minwity languages because of the powerful pressures toward English 
discussed below. 

liwtersion prooraac, "Immersion" is the term used fca- the 
Buccesful bilingual programs in Canada in i^ich English-speaking 
children are instructed initially in French. Because the influential 
Baker and deKantor review of evaluatim studies ccmcludss that 
"structured imoersicm" programs should be expanded in the U.S., it is 
impcn-tant to be clear about the Canadian original , and about the 
dangers of a simplistic transfer of an educational program from one 
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cultural cmitttxt to another. 

Thm bar graph on the next page shews the allocation of 
instructional tine in French (L2) and English CLl) in Canadian 
iemersion prograae that begin in Kindergarten. In thinking about 
this model t it is ii^iortant to rm^atomr that in Canada the total 
ismersion OMperience is a bilingual experience from the first day of 
school. The children's LI, English, is the language of the school—its 
offices, halls and pla^fgrounds. Children are not criticized for 
speaking LI in the first year or two, and teachers in the first tMo 
years must be bilingual so the children can alMays be understood. 

Because French immersion programs have been so successful for 
Ehglish-speaking children in Canada, it is not surprising that some 
AiMrican policy-makers have recommended their development for minority 
children in the U.S. But such a si^listic tr*insfer ignores 
diff ermces in the cultural and political contexts of the focal 
children in the tMo cmintries. On the basis of extensive research 
experience in both Canada and the United, Tucker describes the 
"thP very restrictive conditimn a under n^ich. . . it would seem fully 
appropriate to begin schooling in the secmid' languages ** 

where the home language is highly valued by all members of the 
community, mhara parents actively provide encouragemmt and 
support for the acquisition of literacy in the mther tongue, 
and k^ere a community stereotype exists that the children will 
succeed in school iei^shasis added-cm:) . 
Those conditions prevail for English-speaking children in Canada but 
not for minority-language children in the U.S. 

Paradoxically, the status of Li as a valued means of coimnini cation 
and a omdium of significant content instruction is mxrm secure in true 
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ianersion programs than in awny bilingual education prograae. And 
tpachvrs and outBida •xpsrts agrea that LI *» sacura status is cantral 
to the iom-Bicsn program's success. In any evaluation r search on the 
' affects of iaomrsion education^ for minority children in the United 
States, two design features of such research are eesehtials as far as 
possible, the status of LI shc^uld have at leas^ the sane status in the 
total program as it does in Canada, and the appropriate co^arison 
program should be a long-term ("late exit") bilingual program — for 
instance, the program for Spanish -speaking children in school 8 or 
for Navaio children described by Rosier and »tole. 

Tfeacher ccMmetwcies- l#ierever possible, teachers of young 
chili^en (ideally, of beginning L2 learners of any age) should 
understand LI even if on a principled basis they speak only L2 during 
certain periods of the school day. Observational studies describe 
frequent situations Mhere the teacher's bilingualiaa is critical to the 
child's engagement I and lihere omnolingual L2 teachers cannot tell Mhen 
children speaking LI are an task or off, and so reprimand thee for 
speaking LI even to each other, singly because It is incos^rehensible 
to the teacher. 

A More coeplex issue ccMicerning teacher competencies emerges from a 
combination of studies of initial literacy instruction.^* The logic 
of the concern is as f oil cats s The moct dif f^^cult aspect of learning to 
read is not decoding but comprehensions in Danish/English bilingual 
programs, initial literacy is almost always in Spanish; t^era the 
teacher is not sufficiently bilingual to carry cmt this instruction in 
Danish, initial liti^acy is taught by aides (40% of the time, 
according to one study) i because aides are less qualified and less 
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•Mpsriencod than c»rti«ied tBachi.'rfi, thtty mrm loss «pt to do the ootb 
difficult task of litoracy teaching with a stress on caeprehmsion. 
Thus teachers are needecTii^o have training in teaching reading as Mail 
as a high degree of proficiency in the language of instruction. 

This argunent is not intended to und^eatiaate the value of aidesl 
Even in classroons where teachers are fluent in both JLI and L2, aides 
provide valuable instructional hel^. l^d, because in social class and 
educational level they are closer to eany parents than eoet teachers, 
they also provide an iiaportant link between the school and the 
ccMMminity. 

Teaching a Second Language 

Instruction in bilingual educaticm has to be planned wfth the needs 
of second language learners in aind. This involves both the 
acconnodation of instructional language to learners who ere not yet 
fully proficient, and the provision of activities that are designed 
specifically for learning k2. The fourth significant instructional 
feature in the SBIF classrooes is the int^ration of these two goalsi 

Stmients learn the language of instruction i^en engaged in 
instructional tasks using that language. This integrative 
approach to develc^ing English language skills during wi-gcing 
instruc^icm in the regular classrooa contrasts with the nmre 
traditicmal, pull-out procedures where LEP students leave the 
regular instructional setting to receive ES. instructicm. 

This integrative approach to teaching LZ skills also chacterized the 
prorgams in Schools B, C, D and 6. Other research reports end 
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ccsaaentarim soogmt irow additional considerations. 

tf^y?qwr Wf distiytwd subject aattw ins t ruction. If the 
regular dassnm teacher feels the full responsibility for teaching 
1-2, subj^t Batter instruction nay be distorted. The teM:her nay 
concentrate too mich on foreal and superficial aspects of the students' 
1-2 production, and comaunication about the content aay case to a halt 
•rtiile she corrects student errors. Reseeber Paulston's racoanendation 
that L2 errors not be corrected Nhen language use is incidental to the 
l^son and does not interfere with cmauni cation. 
/ A specific instance of this danger is shotm in ttoll's contrastive 

1 

UtudY of the reading instructim of a single 3rd and 4th grade group of 
/Spanish dominant students i^o itere tauf^t first in Spanish by one 
teacher and then in English by another."* The contrast is described 
in detail for the hi^ grotiqi Cthe saee children) in each class. 

In the Spanish reading lesson, discussim about the tOKt deaands 
high level coeprehension via c^iestions of infM^imce and generalization, 
and «N-itten book reports are assifpied. When the saiiw chilc^m are in 
the Engli^ reading lessm taught by an English nonolingual teacher, 
"The overriding orientation of these l^sons was on the process of 
decoding, pr enunciation and other forins related to the sounds of the 
second language". Either the English teacher Mas using the reading 
lesson as a pretext for an ESI. lesson in pronunciatim, or he Mas 
considering all errors in pronunciation to be errors in doccsding 
Mithout the kind of ccmpr^ensim check that ccmld distinguish between 
the tMo. 

In a second study, ftoll replicated the Spanish reading/ English 
reading contrast. Again, "childrm with excellent Danish reading 
skills Mere placed in English reading groi^is that required 
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comparatively lam levels of performance". He then designed a set of 
experimental lessons in English reading. In these lessons, the 
children read the teicts silently, to avoid attention to pronunciation, 
and Mere encouraged to eNpress in ^anish.their coeprehensian ef the 
English text. This enabled the children to read grade level eaterials 
rather than the much easier material they had previously been assigned. 

The ieportance of Holl 'm Morfc is less in his particular solution 
and nore in highlighting the dangmr that the "English reading 
curriculum underestimates the student's ability by addressing low level 
oral language prc^lees at the expense of developing gr^s-level reading 
coeprehension*. The benefit* or liabilities of the integrated approach 
that SBIF found thus depends on the approach to %ha acquisition of 
Engli^ held by the content-area teachers. 

ThB fffffft;!; gf tfw CtWiPOSition of the mtudm n t armm- Mi«n the 
SBIF study compared the stability of instructional practices across t»o 
successive years In a subsiuBple of ten classrooms, they found 
differences that could be attributed to three influencesi a change at 
the district level about Mhat tests students in the bilingual prograe 
had to taiceg a change at the school level in the availability of an 
E8L teacher or aides ^ -.id m change at U» clsssroom level in the 
language proficiency composition of students in the class. 

Qnm study by Fillmc^e suggests a principled eay of thinking about 
relatimships betiMwn the coi^osition of the class and the organization 
of instruction." mtrnt a class has a heterogenTOus group of fluent 
ana lieited speakers of the instructional language, it is particularly 
difficult f«- the teacher to teach the grcH^ as a i^ale and acccmdate 
her language to such varied proficiency levels. However, if pairs or 
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toams are fora»d so that fluent speakers mrm paired with less fluent 
childran, the nusber of language models available is multiplied. 

In discussing SBIF's findings about tho predasi nance of large group 
instruction, I reported Sood lad's reciMmendation that fsore 
opportunities be created for children to work together on academic 
tasks. Fillmors'B Mork suggests that this ret, mendation is s«pecially 
appropriate in such mixed groups. School 8 is mi sxsf^lm of m program 
•ihorm each group of language learners has a set of native-speaking 
classmates, with the role of expert and learner reversed in the LI and 
L2 parts of the school day. 

From »|er «Rore recent research, Fillmore suggests that this 
recommendation may be more appropriate for children from some cul tural 
groups (e.g. Hispanic) than others (e.g. Chinese, Mho expect the 
teacher to be the source of knoMledge) . Tho importance of such 
cultural consideraticms in bilingual programs is discussed fur'ther 
beloM. 

mmt about ESL7 Wiether it is taught by the regular classroom 
teacher as language arts or by a teacher specially trained in teaching 
English as a second language, there is value in a regular period uhcn 
language itself is the fiKzus of attenticHn. Impending again tm the 
language proficiency coa^ositiwi of the class, this may have to be done 
on a pullout basis — as in Schcxils E and F. 

Appropriate teaching mthodology is a more controversial question. 
According to Paulston, with adolescents and adults the audiolingual 
method has been discredited, m%a there is general agreement on a 
comoMnicativB approach »#iere the focus is on language use rather than 
language form. Rit elementary E8L teachers insisted to her on the 
value ijf chcn^al drills of substitution, repitition and transformation — 
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the cor© of the audiolingual iaethod. Like the mattor of code 
alternation in regular cl^Bsrooa inatruction, the oatter of the mmt 
effective instructional practices in ESL is a quest i cm on »«hich experts 
and at least som teachers disagree. Sines there is no evi dance of the 
value of pattern drills, it is iepcartant to understand i^y they are 
still BO Midely used and then take steps, including in-service 
education, to help teachers adopt iaore effective practices. 

These receeemdatiiKiB apply, of course, to second language 
instruction in non-English languages as Mali — e.g. Bpani^ as a second 
language CS^I. 

Jhm value of reading to children- Free research on chilcb^en's 
language devel^eent, mb have known for a long time that reading to 
children makes a significant and special contribution to their growth 
in oral language proficiency and later reading success. The language 
of books is not the safse as the language of everyday conversation, and 
reading to children provides unique input to their aental language 
systee. They becme familiar eith less frequmt vocabulary and 
systactic patterns they will enccmnter later in reading to thenselves. 
rkareover, the adult-child talk int«-polated between the lines of the 
text is, in essence, instruction in reading con^rehension. And of 
course such activity brings enjoycttent of books and increased motivation 
fcNT literacy. 

In the time pressures already present in bilingual education, it is 
perhaps not surprising that reading to children is never nentionad, 
even in descriptions of effective programs. But Me now have research 
documenting how reading to and with children can contribute e^e to 
their second language learning than equal time given to conventional 
lessons In ESL. The research was done on two South Pacific islands, 
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c^^ore teaching English adflsittedly facos B|>»cial prc^lmns dus to the 
lack of native Entjiish speaking teachers. But the principles behind 
the success are so mell grounded in other research that the activity is 
••ell ii^th finding tiee for in even the busiest school Omy*'^ 

Cultural Sensitivity 

Abcmt the fifth instructional feature found in the OTIF study there 
is no controversy. Everyone reading or hearing the SBIF reports — 
outside experts and bilingual teachers alike — agrees that the use of 
inforeation from the LEP students' hofl» culture can proeote engagement 
in instructional tasks and contribute to a feeling of trust bettmen 
children and their teachers. 

The SBIF researchers foimd three Mays in Mhich hoee and ccmeunity 
culture is incorporated into classrooe lifei Cultural referents in 
* ******* verbal and nonverbal fores are used to cofflsttmicate instructional . 

and institutional deoandsg instructican is organized to build upon rules 
of discourse friMi the LI culture; and values and ncares of the LI 
culture are respected equally with those of the schi»l. 

The SBIF reports say little eore about cultte-al cansid«^atims than 
these susmary statsaents. In a secondary analysis of five of the nine 
SBIF case studies, Roeero gives a good exaeple fron a Navajo 
dassrcNMBS 

One mtire grcup of UEF students Mas cdiswrved as "loud 9 pushy 
and aggressive" Mi th. their Anglo teacher, behavior which was 
never observed ntfiile they were with their Navajo teach^.... 
The Navajo teacher, i^ether teaching through English or 
Navajo, ^mmami to have established with the class a set of 
Navajo-based grmmd rules. These included creating a 
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non-competitive «taofiph«re and avoiding bringing attsnticm in 
any May to individual children. Th» tMctmr acconpl ished this 
by not calling Btudentm by naaw, accepting mnmmarm ««hich were 
called mit and by not insisting m chilife-«n raising their 
hands. The other teacher Mho instructed in English 
exclusively seseed to operate with Anglo-based ground rules 
•#iich Mere in direct opposition to those established b/ the 
Navajo teacher. 

The cultural appropriateness of teaching practices is as important as 
the language of instruction in achieving students' eaxinua attention to 
the task at hand. A particularly clear mc ample of adapting education 
to a cultural Minority (albeit in English) is the Kaeshasisha Early 
Education Program (KEEP) for Polynesian chilc^en in HaMaii. 

Ona teacher educator, Blanco, reflects on SBIF's observations on 
the iepcw-tance'bf cultures 

It is incuabent on teacher education programs to provide 
prospective teachers not only with anthropological information 
about specific cultures, but also Mith training in 
ethno^aphy. This Mould develop in teachers the necessary 
skills to saefc cultural inf ormaticmi and to analyse it for use 
in dealing with students on both a personal and an 
i nstr uc t i anal 1 svel • ^ 
In addition to language proficiency and subject matter co^etence, 
cultural sensitivity is thus a third coi^etence needed by bilingual 
education teachers. 

Tmi teneral Concerns 
In Edition to the specific instructimal issues discussed so far, 
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t»«o wore genoral concBrns merit attentions the dangers of isolation of 
bilingual programs Mithin the 'jchool, and presBurM on thm prograns to 
increase instructional tiae in English. 

The Dangers of Isolati 

" Hany observers of life in schools have coimnted on the 
isolation of teachers Mithin their claesro«B walls. In schools eith 
bilingual education prograns, this isolation has tMO unfortunate 
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The first problem is that teachers who teach the sara children 
Mithin the bilingual progran eay not get together to plan the Aofit 
coherent overall curriculum. Descriptions of schtmls D, E and F 
Mention the benefits of such ccordination beteeen ESS. and regular 
izlassrooa teachers; and Moll's mm-k illustrates the loss to children's 
education Mhen L2 teachers do not knoM what chili^en have already 
learned in LI and therefore cannot encourage transfer of skills from 
erne language to the other. 

The second problem is the all too coamn isolation of the bilingual 
claBsraanis from the rest of the school program. Such isolation makes 
it less likely that the children in the bilingual program Mill have the 
same curriculum in the content areas as children in the rest of the 
school. A manual for technical assistance to school districts devised 
by an unusual team of laMyers and educational experts describes the 
general prcftilemi 

There is a natural tendency for bilingual education to exist 
on the edge of the school — disconnected from what the 
"regular" students and teachers are doing. This tendency mmt 
be fought both for the benefits of the students in the program 
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and for thm survival of the prograa itself. In particular, 
the curriculua in the program should be related to the 
nainstream curriculum. This does not aean, for exaiapls, that 
English readers eust be used according to the designated 
grade level i an the contrary, such readers should be 
introduced only Mhen oral progress in English has laid the 
appropriate grounditf^k. But in suf;h content areas as science, 
students eust be kept up to grade level in the language they 
understand so that when they are ready to leave the bilingual 
program, they are also ready to pick up the regular course 
•ifM'k-*" 

For exai^ile, me survey of 60- Title Vll programs — carefully 
selected to be a stratified randc» sample frcMi the entire country — 
found that the mission of not only social studies and science, but 
even mathematics, increased Mith fr«de level. And even Mhere the 
same subjects are taught, the sera cwrriculue quality may not be 
assured. For eNaa^le, if there if an in-service course for elementary 
teachers to raise the quality of mathematics instructicm, bilingual 
teachers should attend with everyone elses similarly, if a nee language 
arts specialist is mn-king Mith classma tethers to i strove the 
quality of instructicm in le-iting, that specialist should mt^-k in the 
bilingual classrooms too. lOiethm- classroom instruction is in LI 
or L2 is irrelevant to these issues of curriculum quality cimtrol. 
Nothing less can provide true equality of educational opportunity. 

project designed as inservice eitea^'^ion by means of 
collabcM^ative research fcscused directly cm such curriculum 
discontinuities, and on the "open hastility" repeated by one 
principal betMeen native language teachn-s, EBL teach«^B,and teachers 
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of Engl ish-dani nan t claBBOB.*^ Observations in tMO schools in 
different cities carried out in part by the teachers theamelves under 
thw guidance of the resea«-cher found two kinds of discontinuities. 

First, children faced different deoands f%f languag* ums Mhersas 
teacher cd>Jectives in the native language claBsroooiB Mere balanced 
bet$96en cognitive and affective/ social objectives <S3X vs. 47X> , 
objectives in the English dassrocm Mere iRuch store heavily cognitive 
<86X vs. 14X> ; and in the ES. lesso^is — nhich ware supposed to bridge 
the native language and English environeents — the predoei nance of 
cognitive objectives was the highest of all (96%) . A second 
discontinuity was found in the extent of student initiation of 
teacher-student Interacticmi it Mas much ears comaon in Li classrooas 
than in either ESL or regular English classroons. It is net possible 
froe this study to say which are the preferred patterns* but It is 
hard to ieagine any good reason for such discrepancies. 

In addition to these discontinuities, the study fmmd evidence 
of the sane kind of unnecessary redundancy that Holl founds the same 
concept or skill was being taught all over again, in the three 
settings. 

The fact that this study Mas conducted in two different schools, 
and that the patterns were the saee in LI classes in Chinese, Spanish, 
Portugese and Haitian, suggests that these patterns nay be Midespread 
even if the particular discontinuities and redundancies are different 
elsewhere. What is needed, and what developed in this project, is 
deliberately arranged* coaaunication aaong teach«-s ^Ota are, or will be, 
teaching the same children. In the schools of this project it took an 
outside researcher to bring the three groups of teachers together in 
reciprocal observations and shared curriculum planning. It should be 
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possibia for a school principal to play that intooratine role. 

Without stich intwgration, childrwi'a education Mill |>« linitad 
not by thBir abilitios or thair language, but by tho invisiblo nails 
betMiBn teachers built by categorical funding and separate professimal 

tMM^ldSa 

Pressures toMard English 

There are tito separate but coepatible argueents for the inportance 
o# instruction in min^^ity languages in the United States. The 
psychological argiMwnt. argued persuasively by Jmtmm Cuonins and 
others, is that the use and developownt of LI eakes an essential 
contribution to the devel^Msent of ainwity children's siAJect natter 
knowledge and acadeaic learning potential. The social argument, stated 
persuasively in the Joint recoeeendation of the Acadeey for Educational 
Developoent mui the Hazen Foundation, is that Aeerica needs to bccoep a 
more multilingual nation, mntS children Mho speak a non-English language 
are a national resource to be m^-twed in school."* 

Both goals suffer froe current prMsures to increase the 
instructional use of English. These fH-essta^es come indirectly from the 
culture at large, and more directly *rom the use of tests in English as 
the sole criterimi by itftich students (and thereby teachers) are 
evaluated. Schools A-S Mere selected as examples in this rmvimt in 
part because they shoM that programs can cosine the ccmtinui»is 
develc^mit of Ll Mith grade level achievement in English. But many 
programs are not as strong in Mithstanding the pressures toMard 
English. 

In Paulston's Mords, bilingual educaticm is not a "quick fin". It 
cannot be quick. CCcmsider hoM long it Mould take us to learn enough L2 
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not mily to qmt by as a tourist in saae fm-aign country but to be abli 
to participate fully in a mi nar there. > And it should not be 
considered a -fix-. To the extent that it tries to be a quick fix, i1 
will fail on both *:aunts. 
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1. The f irct thrM •xaaplTO are the thrmm "eff active bilingual school m- 
dMcribwl by Carter ami Maestae C1982I. The next three Mere selected 
^rom Cardenas and Rudes' case histories CX^S, W, 1#, 221 of Title VI t 
progrees because they Mere also described as OKcellent progrms and 
served v«ry different coMMmities frea the first three. The seventh 
•Nseple VMS described briefly in the National Clsw-inQhouse for 

«i"3!I5l ^®??' S*'^?**"'. ^'P' ^ Ti— 11/22/82, 

pp. 24-5J and in Wallace Laebert's ch^ter in Dolson C19g4)| see 
Ssn D^sgo City Schools (1982} for details. The first six descriptions 
are taleen alaost vsrbatis fros the wiginal seurcei the ssventh is 
suppleeanted by ey observations. 

2. See all references by Fishsr et al, Tifcunoff , and Villegas for a 
partial set of reports f roe this large stiMly. Statements of the five 
aiajor findings are takon froa Tiktmff 's suaaary in Tikimoff (1983a). 

3. Soodlad (1983$ 1984> 

4. See Berliner (1981) for 
nost iapdrtant researchers. 

5. Fredericfcsen (1984) 



a suaaary of this research by one of its 



6. nacDonald et al (1982) did a case study of a bilingual school in 
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7. Christina Paulston Mas one of the researchers ccmiBSianed by 8BZF 
to coapare SBIF findings with their otm research and the research of 

**** references to Paulston ars to her paper in Tikunoff 

(19e3a>. 

8. The first section of Dolson (19181} includes chapters by Cumnins 
and Kra^en. tee also the chapter by -L^kin and Cuamins in Dolsm 
i^'^ili.Sf?*"? Tikunoff (i983a) mnd Cuirains (1933). Education htenk 
for 2/8/84 includes a simary of their vieMs. 

9. ttigdalia Roaero, New York Bilingual Educatim Nulti functional 
Support Center, Fkmter College, personal coaauni cation 6/84, quoted 
with peraission. 

10. Quoted in Dolson (1981), p. 95. 

11. tee SBIF -Utility" rep«^t (Tikunoff, 1983b) vs. discussions by 
Fillaw-e and Paulston in Tikunoff (1983a) and Swain (1983). 

12. e.g. Lagarreta-narcaida in Dolson (1981) 

13. Juarez and Associates, n.d. 

14. Roflwo, (1982a) 

15. Lagarretta-ffarcaida in Dolson (1981) 38 
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16. Dal man 0984> Include ch«pt»r« by •xparts on th« Canadian 
iOMrfiicm program CLaidsw^t, Banaoaa, Swain, and Lapkin & Cuaains) as 

aa raaaarctiarB aora faailiar with tha Aoarican acana ICaapball and 
Harnandaz-Chavaz). Information tm tha Pana-Hu^ms and Soli a prograa 
il^^ii??? dalCant«- a €1982) raviaw is acanty. Saa ^aaanta 

17. froa towBsaa in Dolson (1984), reprinted in ^ay & Caapball (1984) 

18. Tuckar (19TO) 

19« Rosier & Kola (198 ) 

20- For one wKSfsple, sac chapter by Carrasco in Erickson at ai (1983). 

21. Froa Cardenas at al (1982) and Southwaat Ragicmal Laboratory's 
(n.d.) study of bilingual pro^Ms in Arizona. 

22. Moll at al (1980) is a published version of the first part of ftoll 
(n.d.). 

23. Fillmore (1982a) and per smial cooauni cation 1/84 

*^ "^•^ * Wangubhai (1983) report gains in English 
language laarning in tha &iuth Pacific. For evidence for tha 

f72i5r^2^ r*;? *° l«»9uaga davalc^aant, see C. Choasky 

iilf^ ^ * ?i:^'^*E*f°" *»* pro^Mi developed in New 

Zealand and used by Ellay, saa D. Itoldaway (1979). 

2S. Romero (1982b) 

* Jordan in Trat^a, Buthria & Au (1981) for one report on 
the KEEP program, and other articles in that same voluaa for 
extensive discussion of culturally appropriate education. 

27. Blanco in Tikiaioff (1983a). See Hansan at al (1981, p. I23a and 
n.d., pp. 40-43) for negative instancaa of cultia^al insensitivity. 

28. Teitelbauffl, Miliar, ^ay & Bergin (1982) 

29. Cardafias at al (1982), p. 222. 

TO- For a description of this project, see> toizalez. (1983), pp. 30-41. 
The name of the researcher, for some reasm not given in this sumaary 
report, is L- Veii^triglia. ' 

31. In a critique of tha recent "reports", Sard a (1984) discuasas the 

Clear cmtradiction between supporting learning foreign languages by 
the maJCH^ity and discouraging tha maintenance of ethnic languages by 
tha minority. 



32. Fill 
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a at al (1981 and 1983) give eloquent eKao^slea. 
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